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had another picture at the Paris Exhibition — a view 
of a Dutch street — which is very artistic and pleas- 
ing. He was born about the year 1828, and became 
an engraver, pursuing that profession for many years. 
Among other pictures he engraved '' The Table of 
Frederick the Great" and ''The Concert at Sans 
Souci, 1750," painted by Adolf Menzel, and hanging 
in the National Gallery at Berlin. His work attracted 
the attention of this great master, who, perceiving his 
ability, urged him to become an artist. Faihng to find 
a publisher for one of his engravings,. Herr Werner 
abandoned his profession, and in his thirty-fifth year 
began the study of art. His first picture was painted 
in 1863, and was at once purchased by the Society of 
the Friends of Art in Berlin. In 1866 he went to Hol- 
land, studying the Dutch masters for a year. Thence 
he visited Paris, and at once made the acquaintance 
of Meissonier, with whom he painted from 1867 to 
1869. The style of these two artists is strikingly sim- 
ilar, and in his own country Werner is called '' the 
German Meissonier." He became so fond of Paris as 
an art centre, that he determined to pass the remain- 
der of his days in that city, and in 1870 visited Berlin 
for the purpose of arranging his affairs to that end. 
The outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war compelled 
him to return to Berlin, where he has since remained, 
enjoying a very successful career in his own country. 



GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

Gloucester is a handsome city of nearly twenty 
thousand inhabitants, built on the left bank of the 
Severn, and capital of the county of the same name. The cath- 
edral is an ancient edifice which has braved the inclemencies of 
many seasons and the vicissitudes of many centuries. It exhibits 

several varieties of design 
and style in its architec- 
ture, and contains some 
features of singular and 
unique character. The 
Christian architects of the 
Middle Ages were prone 
to perpetual change and 
reform in the designs for 
their buildings. On this 
subject they seem to have 
indulged in a latitude of 
fancy, and either at cer- 
tain epochs, or after a 
style or species of building 
had continued in fashion a 
few years, they invented 
another, which was gen- 
erally more ornamental 
than the former. It is, 
however, a very interest- 
ing and remarkable fact, that nearly all the ecclesiastical edifices 
in England which are of contemporaneous ages, are of a corres- 
ponding or very similar style. From Durham, in. the north, to 
Cornwall, in the west, and in the intermediate counties, a coinci- 
dence of system will be found to be very generally manifested. 

Originally the cathedral was the monastery church of St. 
Peter. The exact date of the founding of this abbey in Glouces- 
ter is unknown, its early history, like many others, stretching out 
beyond the era of the Norman conquest, and being involved in 
some obscurity. There is a crypt beneath the ,choir of the cath- 
edral, as it stands to-day, with aisles and chapels, which indicates 
its Norman origin, and is supposed to have been erected by the 
abbot Serlo, in the time of the Anglo-Norman monarch William 
I., in 1058. The first stone of the church of St. Peter, now the 
cathedral, was laid in 1089. The abbot Serlo had previously 
worn the monastic habit in two or three religious establishments 
in Normandy, and was probably introduced to England and ad- 
vanced to the abbey of Gloucester by William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, to whom he was chaplain. This event occurred in 1072. 
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GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. - SOUTH TRANSEP1\ 

After varying fortunes, extending through a period of some five 
hundred years, Henry VIII., in 1539, broke up the abbey of St. 
Peter, turned out the monks, and gave the property to Protest- 
ants. This monarch, considering that the site of the monastery, 
in which were many memorials of his ancestors, was a very fit 
place for erecting an episcopal see, ordained that the monastery 
should be erected into a cathedral church, '* dedicated to the 
Holy and Individual Trinity." 

The cathedral consists of a south porch, nave and aisles ; a 
' north and south transept ; a choir, with aisles, the latter of which 
are continued round the eastern, or altar end ; a lady chapel, to 
the east ; and some chapels branching ofiffrom the northeast and 
southeast ends of the aisles of the choir, and other chapels at the 
eastern side of the transept. To the north of the cathedral is a 
regular, perfect cloister, with some recesses at the northwest end 
of rather unusual character. Branching off from the eastern walk 
of the cloister is an oblong chapter-house, between which and the 
north transept is a slyp, or long passage. At the southwest 
angle is the deanery, for- 
merly a portion of the pri- 
or's dwelling. The col- 
umns, aisles and chantry 
chapels of the choir are 
the oldest in date ; then 
the chapter room and 
slyp ; the nave next ; af- 
terward the south and , 
north transept ; the west 
end and porch next ; the 
choir afterward, and lastly 
the cloister and the lady 
chapel. Among the pe- 
culiarities of the plan of 
the cathedral are its short 
transepts, without any . 
aisle or buttresses at. the 
angles, but having two 
chantry chapels diverging 
from and communicating 
with their eastern sides. The choir occupies the whole area 
under the tower, and, with its organ screen, extends to the first 
column in the nave. The claustral buildings are on the north 
side of the cathedral ; they are generally placed to the south. 
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Our general view of Gloucester Cathedral shows the magnifi- 
cent square tower, the south transept, and a portion of the outer 
walls of the south aisle. The great tower, including the pin- 
nacles, is 223 feet high and 40 feet square. Thomas Seabrooke, 
"elected abbot in 1450, pulled down the old tower, and began the 
building of the present beautiful structure in 1454, a monument 
of his taste and knowledge in the science of architecture. He 
died to leave it to be completed by a monk named Robert Tully. 
The great bell in the tower weighs three and a quarter tons, and 
the belfry above contains a peal of eight bells. The south trans- 
ept, seen in the picture, called the aisle of St. Andrew, though 
said to have been built in 1163, has been so much altered that 
very few of its original architectural members are now remaining. 
It exhibits a mixture of the late circular and first pointed styles : 
the buttresses interlaced, and semicircular arches, with zigzag 
mouldings, being so many examples of the former, while the pin- 
nacles, windows and parapets display different and later ages of 
workmanship. The south aisle of the nave, of a totally different 
character to any other part of the church, was built between the 
years 1307 and 1329. Its windows, buttresses, parapet, etc., are 
peculiar in form, ornaments and style. A splendid and highly 
interesting view of the exterior of the cathedral is obtained from 
a garden belonging to one of the prebendal houses on the north 
side of the edifice. The various parts are there grouped together 
and displayed to the admiring eye. Here the tower rises pyram- 
idically from an irregular but highly adorned series of steps form- 
ing a graduated base. Internally the cathedral presents a great 
variety of features and details of antiquarian interest, of architec- 
tural beauty and merit, and of sculptural excellence. The whole 
interior length is 408 feet ; length of transept, 142 feet ; width of 
nave, 41 feet ; width of aisles, 22 feet each ; size of cloister, 147 
by 143 feet, giving a cloister walk 580 feet long. 

The western front of this cathedral exhibits a singular design 
and some beautiful members. The present fagade is unlike the 
corresponding front of any cathedral in England, and though it 
can not compete with the splendid elevations of York, Peter- 
borough or Wells, it far surpasses many of the other cathedrals. 
The parapet comes before and conceals the gable end of the roof, 
which is very uncommon. The southern porch is a fine specimen 
of the architectural style of Abbot Morwent's time. The nave, 
shown in the last of the smaller illustrations, looking east, is said 
to have been the last of Abbot Serlo's works. Its columns, six- 
teen in number, are large cylinders, very tall and of equal diam- ' 
eter from base to capital ; while its arches are small, semicircular, 
and decorated with the billet and projecting zigzag ornaments. 
The vaulted ceiling of this nave was completed in 1242, not in 
the usual manner, by common laborers, but by the personal exer- 
tions of the monks. Separating the nave from the choir is a stone 
organ screen, seen in the distance. Beyond is the lady chapel, 
built between 1457 ^nd 1498. 

Some idea of the style and decoration of the cloister, built 
between the years 135 1 and 1412, may be formed from the first 
of the small illustrations, which exhibits the northern walk as 
seen at the western end. Its embowered and fan-tracery roof 
can not fail of exciting the admiration of every spectator. This 
cloister is acknowledged to be the most elegant and perfect in 
England. The proportions are extremely beautiful, and the or- 
naments superb. A narrow passage in this cathedral, 75 feet 
long by 3 wide and 8 in height, is called the Whispering Gallery. 
The lowest whisper of the mouth, if placed close to the wall, the 
slightest scratch with a pin on the stone, is distinctly heard from 
one end of the gallery to the other. 

There are many monuments in this great building, some of 
which are of general interest. The oldest is of Osric, the viceroy 
of Ethelred, seventh king of Mercia, who founded the abbey. He 
died in 729. On the north side of the choir, between two of the 
ponderous Norman columns, is the enshrined tomb of Edward II., 
the deposed and murdered king, who was smothered to death 
with bolsters. The altar-tomb sustains the recumbent alabaster 
effigy of the king, which is finely executed, and may be regarded 
as a faithful portraiture. Around the tomb are canopied niches 
with pedestals, and surmounting the whole is a splendid canopy 
consisting of a series of trefoil-headed arches. This was erected 
about 1334, and became so famous, and produced such riches from 
the offerings of the people, that the abbot and monks directed 
their attention and funds to adorn and beautify the church. The 



choir, which in the true Norman manner had been previously 
plain, simple and unadorned, was now rendered elaborate in its 
architectural and sculptural embellishments. There is a marble 
monument to the memory of William Warburton, D. D., the' 
friend of Pope and the editor of his works, who was made bishop 
of this see in 1759, in compliment to his learning and powerful 
talents. A colossal statue at the west end of the nave commem- 
orates the fame and person of Dr. Edward Jenner, the discoverer 
of an antidote to small-pox by the introduction of cow-pox,- or 
vaccine. Before this discovery 45,000 people died annually. from 
small-pox in Great Britain alone. There is also an elaborate 
monument to the memory of Rev. Richard Raikes; a man of great- 
piety and benevolence. 



WILMINGTON FALLS. 

That ever-wonderful and attractive wilderness of the North, 
the Adirondack region of the State of New York, appears to be 
a perennial source of inspiration for the artist, as well as of plea- 
sures for the sportsman, the explorer and the summer ^tourist. 
Few fully understand what the Adirondack wilderness is, with 
its great groups of royal mountains, its innumerable lakes, rivers 
filled with cascades, and unbroken forests. It is a mystery even 
to those who have crossed and recrossed it by boats along its 
avenues, the lakes, or on foot through its vast and silent recesses, 
by. following the long ghastly hnes of blazed or axe-marked 
trees, which the daring searcher for the fur of the sable or the 
mink has chopped in order that he may find his way again in that 
deep and often desolate forest. In these remote sections, filled 
with the most rugged mountains, where unnamed waterfalls pour 
from the dark overhanging cliffs, the horse can find no footing, 
and the adventurous trapper or explorer must carry upon -his 
back his blankets and a heavy stock of food. His rifle, which 
.affords protection against wild beasts, at times replenishes his 
well-husbanded provisions, and his axe aids him in constructing 
from bark or bough some temporary shelter from storm, or hews 
into logs the huge trees which form the fierce, roaring, comfort- 
able camp-fire. Yet, though the woodsman may pass his life-time 
in some section of the wilderness, it is still a mystery to him. 
Following the line of axe marks upon the trees, venturing along 
the cliff walls of the streams which rush, leap on leap, downward 
to haughty rivers ; climbing on the steep, wooded slopes of lakes 
which never knew form or name on maps, he clings to his trap- ■ 
ping line, and, shrouded and shut in by the deep, wonderful • 
forests, emerges at length from its darkness to the daylight of 
the clearings, like a man who had passed under a great river or 
arm of the sea, through a tunnel, knowing little of the wonders 
that had surrounded him. It is a peculiar region ; for though the 
geographical centre of the wilderness may be readily and easily 
reached in the light canoe-like boats of the guides, by lakes and 
rivers which form a labyrinth of passages for boats, the core, or 
rather cores of this wilderness extend on either hand from these 
broad avenues of water, and in their interior remain to-day spots 
as untrodden by man, and as unknown and wild, as when the 
Indian alone paddled his birchen boat upon these streams and 
lakes. Amid these mountain solitudes are places at this moment 
where, in all probability, the foot of man never trod ; and here 
the panther has his den among the rocks, and rears his savage 
kittens undisturbed save by the growl of bear or screech of lynx, 
or the hoarse croak of raven taking its share of the carcasses of 
slain deer. 

Just on the edge of this wonderful wilderness, at the foot of 
some of its boldest mountains, Wilmington Falls can be found on 
the west branch of the Au Sable River. This dashing, boiling, 
rocky mountain torrent, embowered in a rich growth of wild 
birches, has been faithfully put upon the block, for The Aldine, 
by Mr. John S. Davis. A glance at the picture is enough to show 
that this waterfall is in a mountain torrent, a stream which is 
hurrying to the level of the sea ; with no great depth, but which 
foams and leaps around and over the rocks of its narrow bed. 
Travelers by rail from Plattsburg may reach the Au Sable River 
at what is kno\\(n as ''The Forks," and then by carriage road 
pursue the journey to the village of Wilmington and the falls. 
The Au Sable River is a remarkable stream in its way. Its waters 
rise high up in Wall-face Mountain, flow through the Indian 



